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Notes. 


THE MUSEUMS OF LONDON 
ANTIQUITIES : 
PROSPECTIVE, PRESENT, AND PAST. 


The Morning Post of 23 March contained a 
communication from the Trustees of the 
projected London Museum, announcing that, 
having received from a generous benefactor 
a large sum of money for this purpose, they 
had purchased as a nucleus the Hilton Price 
collection of London antiquities, and desired 
to acquire other objects of historic and local 
interest. An appeal was also made for gifts 
or loans. The same journal on 27 March 
devoted a long and _ interesting article 
to the project, based on an interview with 


Mr. Guy Francis Laking, who has been | 
From | 
this we learn that it is proposed to establish | 


appointed Keeper and Secretary. 


the Museum in the first instance at Ken- 
sington Palace, where the Jerningham 
collection of prints and drawings is already 
displayed. Sir Schomberg K. McDonnell 
has surveyed the empty rooms on the first 
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floor adjoining those already open to the 
| pammie. so we may anticipate that here will 
be at least the first home of the London 
Museum, which should at no distant date 
|rival in interest its prototype, the Musée 
| Carnavalet at Paris. 

| There is good subject for discussion in 
| the suitability of its home. The Palace is 
|not without interest, but its memories are 
|of the Court, far removed from London 
proper and its local history and memorials. 
| Moreover, its apartments are too lofty, and 
'the building is not conveniently situated. 
| The alternatives are numerous. Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders, writing on 6 April, advocates the 
adaptation of some of the fine houses in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. To ensure their 
preservation this would be eminently desir- 
able; but they are small, and, unless used 
as a mask to a specially erected building, 
entirely unsuitable. A further suggestion 
points to the “Old” Post Office building ; 
but this cannot be meant seriously. The 
Secretary — whose views are presumably 
in accord with those of the Trustees—said : 
“We hope eventually to have a separate 
building, possibly in the city.” This inten- 
tion may simply be the expression of a 
desire to be located in the historie centre, 
or it may be for the purpose of coming 
within the City to facilitate the absorption of 
the Guildhall Museum and its useful colleet- 
tions. 

The existing buildings that might be 
utilized for this much-desired merging are 
easily indicated: Brewers’ Hall, Addle 
| Street, of fine appearance: Bridewell and 
Trinity House, well situated and structurally 
suitable ; and Staple Inn, in an excellent 
position, picturesque, and with an interior 
which might be adapted without much 
sacrifice. The London Institution would be 
my own choice. The position is admirable : 
there is sufficient room for expansion; 
and the cost should not be very heavy, as 
the freehold was assigned in 1819 by the 
City Lands Committee to the proprietors, in 
consideration of its purpose, for the nominal 
amount of 1,500/. If the subscribers are 
public-spirited, the whole sum required for 
its acquisition, including the sadly neglected 
library, should not be large. The style of 
the building is not unsuitable, and its apart- 
ments would require very little alteration. 

A museum did not apparently form part 
| of the original scheme of the Institution, 
| but there is every probability that, until 
| provision was made elsewhere, it would 
| frequently have been proposed by the many 
‘excellent antiquaries associated with it 


| 
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in its earlier days. That most practical 
and industrious sub-librarian William Upcott | 
would have been invaluable as a collector of | 
what were then things of little worth. His | 
was the suggestion that a library “of all | 
matters relating to this City, the borough of | 
Southwark, and county of Middlesex ”’ should | 
be formed at the Guildhall; and on the | 
motion of Richard Lambert Jones, the Court | 
of Common Council on 8 April, 1824, referred 

it to a Special Committee. Mr. Welch (‘The | 
Guildhall Library and its Work’) gives Jones 

the credit due to Upcott for this excellent 

proposal, and that evidently was the 

attitude of the Common Council, with | 
disastrous results, as Upecott, having be- | 
queathed to them his collections of tokens, | 
medals, and some prints and drawings, | 
revoked these clauses on 22 July, 1834, | 
having already written: ‘‘ This pcrtion to | 
be reconsidered, William Upecott, in conse- | 
quence of their meanness towards me.” I | 
question the knowledge and ability of Lam- | 
bert Jones on the evidence of some letters | 
before me; and his disinterested public 

spirit, on the evidence of an incident related 

by Cureton (see Roach Smith’s ‘ Retrospec- 

tions,’ i. 119). 

The Guildhall Library soon began to form 
a museum of London antiquities. Amphore, 
tiles, and coins from the site of St. Martin’s 
Collegiate Church (engraved on the second 
plate of Kempe’s ‘ Historical Notes,’ &c.) 
were presented by H. Cureton, a numismatist 
of Aldersgate Street ; and W. L. Newman, 
the City Solicitor, gave a piece of the 
wooden pile from Canute’s trench. By 
1840 it possessed 40 articles, mostly relevant, 
but some (such as ‘‘a piece of the Royal 
George”’ and a ‘pair of nineteen- inch 
globes”’) beyond the intention of its best 
friends. 

On 26 March, 1846, the Committee reported 
that an ante-rocm had been fitted to receive 
these and the first important accessions, 
the antiquities found in excavating the site 
of the new Royal Exchange in 1841. To 
supplement the list at the end of the 1840 
printed Library Catalogue, they had pre- 
pared and published in 1848 “a descriptive 
catalogue ’”’ of these discoveries. Although 
this is said to be by “ William Tite, F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,”> Roach Smith elaims (‘ Retro- 
spections, i. 129) that ‘ Russell” was 
responsible for their preservation and descrip- 
tion, Richard Thomson providing the rest 
of the book. 

The subsequent development of the Guild- 
hall Museum does not call for notice now. 
To-day it is a useful collection, badly situ- 





ated, not sufficiently restricted in purpose, 
and too readily a refuge for objects of little 
interest, simply because they are gifts. 
I blame the Committee, not its staff, for 
its faults. 

As regards the library and collections 
on London at Spring Gardens, although 
they are public property, they are not, under 
existing regulations, for public use. 

But if the Guildhall was the first public 
Museum of London Antiquities, it was not 
by more than a century the first collection 
of objects of interest on its history. ‘* Trades- 
cant’s Ark ’’ was essentially a natural history 
museum. Amongst the many marvels of 
nature and specimens of the ingenuity of 
man were (p. 38 of ‘Museum Tradescan- 
tianum,’ 1665) ‘Two figures carved in 
Stone by Hans Holbein.” Possibly these 
were from Whitehall, but there was nothing 
else in this or the collections of James 
Petiver and William ‘‘ Charleton ’’ (Courten) 
to justify their inclusion in a list of Museums 
of London Antiquities. 

Almost contemporary was Joseph Coniers 
or Conyers, an apothecary at “The White 
Lion” in Fleet Street, ‘‘a great searcher 
after antiquities’? (Seymour’s ‘Survey of 
London,’ ii. 869), who discovered a skeleton 
of an elephant at Battle Bridge, and built 
thereon the tradition of a local battle between 
Boadicea and Suetonius Paulinus. He is 
said to have brought together most of the 
Roman vessels and articles of every kind 
which afterwards formed the extraordinary 
museum of Dr. John Woodward (1665-1717). 
Sloane MS. 958 contains an important record 
by Coniers, dated 20 August, 1675, of the 
excavations at the north-east corner of the 
site of St. Paul’s. 

To Thomas Kemp belongs the glory of 
being the first London antiquary to have 
a printed catalogue of his collection. Its 
title reads :-— 

‘“Monumenta Vetustatis Kempiana....In 
duas partes divisa: Quarum altera, Mumias, 
Simulacra, Statuas, Signa, Lares, Inscriptiones 
-..-cum aliis veterum Reliquiis. Cura R. 
Ainsworth et J. Ward, London, 1720.” 

Of the three copies in the B.M., one 
belonged to Henry, Lord Colerane, and in 
addition to interesting letters from the com- 
pilers, it contains the following note by 
Dr. Thos. Birch (1705-66), dated ‘‘ Marrii 16, 
1754” :— 

“The greatest part of this collection of Mr. 
Kemp had been made by Mr. John Gailhard, who 
had been Governor to George, the first Lord 
Carteret, created so 19 Oct., 1681, and [he] sold 
them to his Ldp. for an annuity of 200/. After 
the death of the Lord, which happen’d 22 Sept., 
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1695, Mr. Kemp bought a considerable part of 
the collection during the minority of John, Lord 
Carteret, now Earl of Granville. This remark 
was made by Henry, Earl of Winchelsea, who saw 


Gailhard at Angerin France in the year 1676, and 
afterwards much increased at Paris in 1683. Mr. 
Kemp’s collection was sold by auction at the 
Phoenix Tavern in Pall Mall on Thursday the 
23rd [also on the] 24th, 25th, and 27th of March, 
1721, in 293 articles, and the amount of the sale 
was 1,0901. Ss. 6d.” 

I give this note at length as Beloe, Tite, 
and even Mr. Goodwin in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
(supra Kemp) are at fault in some of their 
data, derived evidently from a less authentic 
source. JXemp had two of the terra-cotta 
lamps found on the site of St. Paul’s by 
Conyers and Bagford, and they passed into 
Woodward's collection. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


(To be concluded.) 





BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT. 
(See ante, pp. 2, 142.) 


ONE Swan YARD, which stood between 
what was, before the Great Eastern en- 
croachments, Nos. 179 and 181, marked the 
site of the old ‘‘ One Swan Inn,” a place of 
call for carriers and wainmen. The Yard 
was closed finally in 1890. It occupied 
part cf the ground on the west side of Bishops- 
gate Street Without. 

‘“A Very handsome Iron-grey Mare, full 
fourteen Hands three Inches high, comes six 
Years old, walks, trots, and gallops well, war- 
ranted sound, and fit to carry ten Stone a Hunting. 

‘To be seen at any time at the One Swan 
Yard without Bishopsgate.’—Daily Advertiser, 
10 April, 1742. 

To be Sold, 
At the One Swan without Bishopsgate, 

A Pair of genteel Geldings, and a Mare, just 
brought out of the North, and never in any 
Dealer’s Hands, all warranted sound. Enquire 
as above for Old Hanover, 

Daily Advertiser, 2 June, 1742. 

A few doors from One Swan Yard, between 
Nos. 186 and 187, was Two Swan Yard, the 
site of which also has been absorbed by the 
Great Eastern Hotel. The Yard had its 
name from one of the extra-mural coaching 
inns, “* The Two Swans ”’ :—- 

For Bath 

A Coach and four Horses will set out on Sunday 
Morning next, from the Two Swans Yard without 
Bishopsgate, by Robert Ware.—Daily Adver- 
tiser, 1 June, 1742. 

Another coach-and-four for Bath is 
announced to set out from the same yard 
cn Friday or Saturday, “‘ Perform’d”’ by 
John Long (ibid., 28 May). 





Horse-stealing was especially prevalent 
in the eighteenth century. Hardly a news- 
sheet appeared, daily or otherwise, without 


many of the things in the possession of Mr. | ®2 advertisement for a horse ‘ Lost” or 


‘““Strayed.” There was a way of locking 
“upon the shank or pastern of the horse 
a case-hardened and fileproof iron ring, 
lined with some soft material to prevent 
chafing, and bearing the owner’s name and 
place of abode.’ But this plan, I believe, 
surrendered to the ingenuity of the horse 
‘“‘rustler”’ of the time. Really strayed 
horses were seldom recovered. Those which 
bore the marks of the irons they had worn 
were, in American parlance, “ hot stuff.’ 
Especially was this the case when a collar 
was fixed round the neck, which was soon 
filed. The following is an announcement 
typical of hundreds of others :— 

** Stolen on Monday Night last, out of a Meadow 
near Hertford, belonging to Mr. James Man, a 
dark-brown mare, about fourteen Hands and a 
half high, about twelve Years old, with a brown 
Muzzle, a nich’d Tail, and a blemish in the off 
Eye. Also a dark-brown Chesnut Gelding, 
about fourteen Hands high, comes five Years old, 
with a white Mane and Tail, has been lately 
dock’d and nich’d, and has been fir’d on the off Leg 
before. Whoever will bring them to Mr. Man, of 
Hertford aforesaid, or to Mr. George Cramphorn, 
at the two Swans without Bishopsgate, shall have 
Two Guineas Reward, and Two Guineas more, 
if they secure the Persons soas that they may be 
brought to Justice.’”’-—Daily Advertiser, 26 Novem- 
ber, 1741. ' 

J. HotpEN MacMicHaet. 


Sir Humphrey Cahoon or Colquhoun.— 
It is a little difficult to determine who was 
the ‘‘Scotch gentleman” whe, according 
to The Weekly Journal of 25 August, 1722, 
cut his throat with a penknife in ‘ The 
Katharine-Whee] Inn” a few days before 
(see ante, p. 142). Sir Humphrey Colquhoun 
of Luss died in 1718. At his death the 
Nova Scctia baronetcy devolved upon his 
son-in-law, James Grant of Pluscardine, who, 
in terms of Sir Humphrey’s settlement, and 
the regrant of the baronetcy in 1704, assumed 
the name of Sir James Colquhoun of Luss. 
In 1719, however, upon the death of his 
elder brother Brigadier Grant, he succeeded 
to the family estates of Grant, whereupon— 
still in terms of Sir Humphrey’s settle- 
ment—he relinquished the name of Col- 
quhoun and the estates of Luss. The 
baronetecy he could not relinquish, and it 
is now held by his descendant, the Earl of 
Seafield. His second son, Ludovick, took 
the name and arms of Colquhoun in 1719; 
and when he in turn succeeded to the estates 
of Grant (in 1735), Luss fell to his brother 


| Jemes, who called himself Sir James Col- 
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| 

quhoun of Luss, though without any real LEFT SIDE, THIRD ZONE. 
right to the title. chs 82. Emily Mary, w. of Edward Ehret Dyson, 

Who, then, can the Sir Humphrey |b. 4 April, 1825, d. 6 July, 1903. 
* Cahoon’ of 1722 have been? A clue! ‘ - ‘rn D. Jackson, b. 24 Sept., 1829, d. 

nee © 3 aw 3 

may perhaps be found in the fact that, after | 2 May, 1903. x 
as” 2 F 7 _|. 84. Richard Sisley, M.D., M.R.C.P., London, 
Sir Humphrey’s death in 1718, John Col | b. at Godalming, 14 Aug., 1856, d. 7 May, 1904. 
quhoun of Tullyquhoun, or Tulliechewan, | 85. Catherine Roberts, née Svétchine, born 
claimed the title as being heir male of Sir | 2 Mar./18 Feb., 1820, d. 20 Nov., 1905. 
John, the original patentee in 1625. As a| 86. Lydia A. D. de Schéhautz(o?), née 
matter of fact, he and his descendants con- | lhe - M3 ig 1851, d. 10 Feb., 1877. (In 
5 é Bees is . ; French and English.) 
tinued to style themselv es baronets until the | “‘g7" Henry Roberts, Esq., F.S.A;, of London, b. 
death of the last heir male of the family in | 16 April, 1803, d. 9 Mar., 1876. 
1838, though there can be no doubt that 88. Augustus Rose, b. 17 Aug., 1847, d. 5 Feb., 
the assumption was entirely unwarranted. | 1905. “ 

I am not aware that any of this branch| 89% Augusta Rose, d. 9 June, 1907. 
ti tly dealer itted suicide, in the 90. Winifred Maud, eldest d. of the Hon. 
or the fami y comm re Suicide, in 2s | Cospatric Thomas Dundas and Maud his w., b. 
manner described, in 1722, but it is possible | 13 April, 1895, d. 23 May, 1909. 
that one of them did. It certainly was not 91. Sophia Turner, wid. of Comm. Egisto 
any of the Colquhouns of Luss, still less | Chiavacci, b. at Birmingham, 24 Aug., 1827, d. 
any one entitled to call himself Sir Humphrey $900. (in Teall — Anna Pemberton, 0. 19 Aug., 
+ v. n allan. 
Colquhoun. T. F.D. ‘ “7 Rollo hp ete d. 11 July, 1904. Erected 
y his friend Charles Higg-. 

93. Catherine Gordon Loch, w. of the late 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE NEW General F. A. E. Loch, (.B., Bo: Staff Corps, 


PROTESTANT CEMETERY, FLORENCE. | 4. 11 Feb., 1905. ; 
94. Robert Hawthorn, Colonel R.E., d. 18 Dee., 








(See ante, p. 324.) 1906, a. 74. His w. Amelia Enderby, d. 3 Sept., 

aden Ta 
§ NOW conclude my list of English inscrip- 95. Selina Georgina, w. of Harold Scott Harger, 
tions in this cemetery :— of Johannisburg, S.A., b. in Durban, 11 June, 1863, 


d. 2 May, 1908. 


TO THE LEFT OF CENTRAL FOOTPATH. : , 
96. Louisa Rowley Deare, of Blackford, 3S. 





I roping ings | Devon, b. 9 May, 1836, d. 13 May, 1908. 
68. A. E. Richards, d. 30 April, 1884. , 97. Lionel Lowdham Brett, late Colonel, 2nd 
69. Margaretta Ambler, d. 4 May, 1898. W.I. Regt., d. 22 Dee., 1903, a. 65. 


70. Sophy Elliott Fraser, wid. of James 98 sa Mates onirea . . 
Harshaw Fraser, Q.C., of London, Ontario, inet a eee ee of Aylton House, 
y 7 -2 «5 1905. 


d. 22 June, 1906. oC nee Mie ctett 2 ar. 1908 
71. Margaret, 2nd dau. of Benj. Collett, Esq..| 199 "ates bit oe tee 20 

J.P., of Grafton Manor, Worce., d. 10 May, 1908, 101. teas Ste Te igh terete eee ee 
vi : - Georgina Jessie Presgrave, youngest d. of 

a 73. Janet Lambert (Jessie), w. of Fred. C } red late Rev. William Presgrave, M.A., d. 18 Oct., 
2. 3 y ssie), d. Ce) 1g9g. 


; 99 f a] ( 5 
se * — geo dew _ rn Canon of| _ 102. Augusto Lester, s. of George and Albertina 
Truro and Vicar of Helstone, Corn., for 36 years, | —s. d. 10 Jan., 1883, a. 32, (In Italian.) 

d. a. 70 (no date). | “ee enry Smith, d. 27 Oct., 1882, a. 81. R 

74. Grace Wilson Wylde-Browne, w. of the | 104. Mrs. Susan A. Joslyn, b. in Leicester, 
late R. W.-B., Lieut. R.N., Auckland, N. Zealand, | Mass., 26 Sept., 1826, d. 26 Mar., 1882. 
da. 8 May, 1909. | 105. Elizabeth Shaw, d. 6 Aug., 1901, a. 51. 

75. Henry Joseph Steege, husb. of Kylda| _ 106. Beatrice Marion Wingfield, d. 18 Jan., 
Richardson Steege, s. of the late Hannah Dally | 1895. ba ; : 
and Louis Rich. Steege, b. in London, d. 20 April, | wi wee Riddle, b. 20 Nov., 1844, d. 

5. a. 32. | 24 e V, i: . 
6. William Hugh Bankes, of Winstanley, 108. Emily Rogers Blackstone, b. in Pennsyl- 
England, b. 31 Jan., 1869, d. 18 March, 1905. | Vania, 31 May, 1846, d. 5 Dec., 1908. 

77. Lieut.-Col. Richard Stuart Alexander, 7th 109. Eliza Henrietta Every-Clayton, formerly 
Hariana Lancers, s. of the late Colonel Robert | of Carr Hall, Lanes, d. 29 April, 1908, a. 68. 
Alexander, 20th Hussars, b. 8 Aug., 1859, d.| 110. Agnes Lockyer, wid. of Milham Hartley, 
2 Mar., 1907. | of Larkfield, Chepstow, Mon., d. at Villa Sta. 

78. Mary Rogers Williams, of Hartford, Conn. ; | Cristina, Careggi, Florence, 24 Nov., 1907, a. 80. 
Sept. 30, 1857. Sept. 17, 1907. | 111. Marian Crawley, b. in England, d. at 

79. Barbara E. H. Lyon, w. of Judge John | Fiesole, 22 Feb., 1908. 

Irwin Redick, of Omaha, U.S.A., d.15 April, 1908. 112. Charles Edward Holdgate, d. 24 Feb., 1908, 

80. Benj. Royal Cheney, b. at Emerald Grove, | a. 27. 

Wisconsin, 18 July, 1869, d. 19 July, 1906. 113. Arthur Murray Cobb, b. in Boston, 4 Jan., 

81. Mary Wilkes, d. 19 Nov., 1906. Mary L.} 1871, d. 30 Jan., 1907. 

Wilkes, d. 5 Mar., 1906. The wid. and dau. of} 114. Lucretia Ann, wid. of Robert Verity, of 
RNear-Admiral Chas. Wilkes, U.S.N. | South Woods, Thirsk, d. 14 May, 1885, a. 79. 
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115. Marcia Ouseley Roosevelt Scovel, b. in 
N. York, 24 Oct., 1847, d. in Mentone, 25 Mar., 
1906. 

116. Mary Huntington Childs, d. 7 Jan., 1910. 
Thos. Huntington Childs, d. 5 Dee., 1907. 


LEFT SIDE, FOURTH ZONE. 


117. Mary, w. of Alfred Lambert, Esq., d. 20 
Dec., 1879, a. 78. Her dau. Bianca Light, d. | 
10 May, 1892. ' 

118. Francis Alexander, of Killingly, Connecti- 
cut, d. 27 Mar., 1880. a. 80. 
119. Henrietta Emma 

Friday, 184. 

120. Catherine Bayard Malcolm, a. 88, d. 
24 May, 1897. 

121. Anna Magrini Osborne. (No date visible.) 

122. Helen Warden Bonner, b. 21 June, 1830, 
d. 17 Mar., 1903. 

123. George Lawrence, M.B.C.S., b. 28 Jan., 
1868, d. at Siena, 11 July, 1895. 

124. Jane Sykes, w. of Alessandro Rimbotti, 
nobile patrizio Fiorentino, b. in London, Sept., 
1845, d. June, 1896. (In Italian.) 

125. Mary Isabella, 2nd dau. of William Egerton 
and Marie Bracken, d. 15 Noy., 1888. Maud 
Frances Georgina, their 3d dau., d. 24 Oct. (?). 

126. Marie, w. of Wm. Egerton Bracken, d. of 
Marcellin Desboutin, Baron de Rochefort, 0b. at 
Bad-Nauheim, 16 Sept., 1900, 

= Wm. Egerton Bracken, d. 13 May, 1887, 
a. 37. 

128. Johanna Hiddingh Bonicoli, b. 
1845, d. 28 June, 1887. 

129. Jane, wid. of John Sykes, of London, 
b, 21 April, 1814, d. 4 Mar., 1888. 

130. Walter Gould, artist, b. in Philadelphia, 
Pa., 10 July, 1820, d. 15 Dec., 1892, after 43 years’ 
residence. (A bas-relief portrait.) 

151. Catherine Seaborne, of St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, d. 30 Mar., 1889, a. 69. Erected by herd. 
Ellen Piecolomini-D’Orezza, in March, 1898. 

132. Ellen Louisa, w. of Thomas Ball, Boston, 
U.S.A., 11 Nov., 1832. Florence, 25 Jan., 1891. 

133. Abigaille Mary Wheaton, wid. Little, of 
Providence, Rhode Island, d. 4 May, 1893, a. 72. 

134. Thomas Schofield, of Manchester,  b. 
8 June, 1825, d. 13 Mar., 1891. 

135. Greet Persis the beloved. (Apparently 
the whole inscription, but the tomb is ivy- 
covered. ) : 

136. Henry Ferguson Paget, 1824-1894. 

137. Hugh McCulloch, b. 9 Mar., 1869, d. 27 
Mar., 1902. 

138. Mary. wid. of Robert Newman Lloyd, of 
Denmark Hill, London, d. 16 June, 1905, a. 67. 

139. Frances Isabel Orde, wid. of C. W. Orde, 
“a of Nunnykirk, Morpeth, d. 4 April, 1900, | 


Meyrick, d. Good 


5 Aug., 








a. id. 

_ 140. Margaret, d. of the late Edward Taylor, 

Esq., of Norwich, b. 20 Jan., 1823, d. 23 May, 1888. | 
141. The Rev. Charles Childers, M.A., Canon of | 

Gibraltar, b. 17 May, 1806, d. 15 Feb., 1896. 


G. 8. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. | 


[For other lists of inscriptions on Britons and | 
Americans dying abroad see the numerous entries | 
under ‘ Inscriptions ’ in the General Index to the | 
Tenth Series ; also 11S. i. 104, 165, 444, 502 ; ii. | 
342, 423, 483 ; iii. 224.) | 


Rousseau AND EncLanp.—Lord Morley 
of Blackburn, in the fifth chapter of his 
work on Rousseeu, has a striking description 
ef the origin, development, and effect cf 
that publicist’s essay of 1749 on the theme 
**Has the restoration of the sciences con- 
tributed to purify or to corrupt manners ?” 
set by the Academy of Dijon for a prize 
dissertation. Of this essay Grimm has 
left it upon record that ‘‘ it made a kind of 
revolution ” in Paris ; and the contemporary 
English references, therefore, are well worth 
collecting. Two such I append. 

Read’s Weekly Journal, or British-Gazetteer, 
for Saturday, 19 January, 1751, published 
the following :— 

‘“From the Paris A-la-main, Jan. 22. A 
Dissertation is published here, to which the 
Academy at Dijon has adjudged the Prize on the 
Question propounded, whether the Revival, or 
Improvement of Arts and Sciences, has con- 
tributed to purify or mend the Morals of Man- 
kind; The Author of the Dissertation answers 
the Question in the Negative, and maintains his 
Opinion with very strong Reasons, shewing 
from History that Arts and Sciences have been 
more prejudicial than useful to sound Morality. 
This Piece, the Publication of which was at first 
prohibited, has now a great Run: But several 
able Pens are preparing to confute it: and so 
we hope to be entertained with a fierce Squabble 
about nothing, as much may be said on both 
Sides of this Question.” 

In The Penny London Post; or, The 
Morning Advertiser, of the following 20-22 


February —which incidentally gave the 
erroneous item, ‘‘ Private Letters from 


France mention the death of the famous 
M. Voltaire ’’—was the following 
Epigram. 

On the present Controversy in France, whether 
Arts and Sciences have not done more 
Mischief to Society than Good. . 

Down, down with Arts, the Gallic Casuist Cries ; 

On Learning’s Fall let first-born Ignorance rise ; 

Let her dull Reign return among Mankind, 

Immortal Seience taints the human Mind : 

From Man to Brute strait flies the studious Vein, 

Hence learned French Dogs stead of learned Men. 


ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 
Boox.—The first 


UTTOXE1ER’S First 


| printer at Uttoxeter, according to Redfern’s 


‘History’ of the town, was Robert Richards, 
who was said to have begun printing there 
about 1785; but the only dated production 


named, with the exception of an advertise- 


ment card, 1793. is an ‘Invocation to 
Peace’ by “‘ Mr. Samuel Bentley of Uttoxe- 
ter, March 30th, 1802.” Mr. W. H. Allnutt 
knew of none earlier. It is therefore worth 
noting that an edition of Dodsley’s ‘ Economy 
of Human Life’ with the imprint, ““ Uttoxeter 
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Printed by R. Rishon 1800,”’ now lies 
before me. 

Richards was a native of Coventry, served 
his time as an apprentice on Aris’s Gazette, 
Birmingham, and was postmaster of 
Uttoxeter from 1793 to his death in 1839, 
as we learn from Simms’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Staffordiensis.’ WituraM E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 





ROBERT AINSWORTH THE LEXICOGRAPHER. 
—The notice of this worthy in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ states that 
he was born “at. Woodyale, in the parish 
of Eecles, four miles from Manchester, in 
September, 1660,”’ but gives no further par- 
ticulars of his origin. “‘ Woodyale” is an 
error for Woodyate or Woodgate. The 
Eccles parish register under date 17 August, 
1660, thus records his baptism : * Robert, 
son of Roger Ensworth of Clifton” ; and 
in a nineteenth-century hand is added: 
“* This was the learned Mr. Robt. Ainsworth, 
author of the celebrated Latin Dictionary.” 

Of Roger Ainsworth the register gives 
us some particulars, for he was married 
during theexistence of the excellent Common- 
wealth system of registration of marriages. 
From it we learn that 
** Roger Aynsworth of Clifton in the parish of 
Eccles collier son of John Aynsworth of Boulton 
parish deceased and Ellen Warburton daughter 
of William Warburton of Clifton deceased,” 
were married at Manchester on 3 May, 
1656, before Ri. Haworth. On 2 May, 1665, 
the burial of “ Roger Ensworth of Clifton,” 
and on 29 November, 1667, that of ‘‘ Widow 
Ainsworth,” are recorded. Assuming that 
the latter was the widow of Roger Ains- 
worth, it would appear that the lexicographer 
lost both his parents early. Presumably 
he was taken care of by paternal relations 
at Bolton, with which town he was connected 
until his removal to London. 

ities ERNEST Axon. 

omiley. 

BrEE-Swarms.—There are better methods 
of keeping swarms of bees with their owners 
nowadays than was the case when all the 
inhabitants of a village (except the men- 


folk) would follow a swarm which had got | 


away in May or June. The rime about 
bee-swarms as I knew it in Derbyshire was : 

Swarm 0’ bees i’ May 

’S woth a load 0 hay; 

Swarm o’ bees i’ June 

’S woth a silver spune ; 

Swarm o’ bees i’ July 

’S not woth a fly. 


There was a man in the village who was | 


dubbed ‘‘ bee-swarmer,’’ and when a swarm 





| quities,’ p. 2 
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went away he pein his “last” as the 
*‘ call’ sounded on bird-clapper and frying- 
and warming-pans to follow the swarm, 
and it was odd indeed if he failed to hive them 
by brushing them gently with bare hands 
and arms into the skep which he took with 
him. He never knew what it was to be 
“tanged”’ by abee. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


Otp ScHoot Account.—The following, 
copied from an old register book of Fleet 
marriages (No. 79), where it is entered with 
several more, may be interesting to many 
readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ and worth putting on 
record as a school accouut giving various 
articles with their cost in the first half of the 
eighteenth century :— 

Mr. Collard Began the 3rd Quarter may y*® 9% 
1751. 
To Mr. Collard. 


o 2 Copy books .. ie a BO ED 
To pens, ink and pounce .. a2 A 2 
To the shoecleaner .. 0 1 0 
To mending thread and w orsted .. 0 2 6 
To breaking up and a peice - 2 0 
To powder and pomatum .. ie ee SE 28 
To a Quarters Boarding .. cn or ee 80 

${ 7 6 

Rec! £4 4s. Od. of this bill. 
Mr. Collard left to pay ‘ 0 3 6 
And his son Begun again which - is 
y° ae Quarter. 

pra y® 19" 1731 at £16 P. ann. 
To a copy book. - « @ 0 6 
To a paire of gloves - . O O 9 
To a pencil . oe eis -« O Oa 
Shoes ae ae oe Oe B® 
Cutting hair ‘twice 5 es ni OP A 3G 
Hat .. Ss «% ca 10 SE “8 
Latin te stame ant .. oi ae OC BR @ 
ToaCato .. ee o © F 6 
Common prayer book x 0 2 6 


Here the account ends oniilaile, but 
for what reason does not appear. It may 


have been transferred to another book. 
A. 3. J. 


Mitky Way: iTs Various NAMES.— 
The following notes may be useful :— 

‘* It is a national weakness [of the Roumanians] 
to ascribe everything to Trajan, even the Milky 
Way, which they call Trajan’s Road, and thunder 
Trajan’ s voice.’’—Mrs. Walker, ‘ Untrodden Paths 


| in Roumania,’ 1888, p. 35. 


‘El Camino de Santiago. El Camino de 
Jerusalem. Spilt milk of Juno.’’—Ford, ‘ Gather- 
ings from Spain,’ pp. 43, 

Her face is like the Mylky Way i’ th’ sky, 

A meeting of gentle lights without a name. 

Sir John Suckling, ‘ Tragedy of 
Brennoralt,’ ii. 113. 
ss Road of Winter.’’—Mallet, ‘ Northern Anti- 


19. 


NI A 


eee 
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‘“The common people used to call the Milky 
Way the Walsingham Way.’’—Edward L. Cutts, 
* Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages,’ p. 178. 

“Finns and Lithuanians call the Milky Way 
the path of birds, i.e. of souls.”,—Grimm, ‘ Teut. 
Myth.,’ translation of Stallybrass, ii. 828. 

‘In Spain it was called the St. James’s Way, 
because inclining to the shrine of that apostle at 
Compostella, and in the East it was known as the 
Hadjis’ road, from its pointing in the direction 
of Mecca.’’—‘ Our Lady of Walsingham,’ by Dom 
H. Philibert Feasey, O.S.B., p. 18. 

L. 8S. M. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘*SCHICKSAL UND EIGENE ScHULD.’’—A 
letter from Thomas Carlyle to Miss Baillie 
Welsh, dated 10 August, 1825, began thus :— 

“My Dearest Little Ruth,-—I owe you many 
thanks for your kindness of heart, for your true 
unflinching love of me, unworthy as I am ‘by 
destiny or by my own deserving’ of such bounties.” 

In Carlyle’s diary, 29 December, 1830, 
is this entry :— 

“One of the most worthless years I have spent for 
along time. ‘ Durch eigene und anderer Schuld.’ ” 

Writing from Craigenputtock to his 
brother John, 18 November, 1833, he de- 
scribed theson of a thriving citizen of Annan 
as yellow, wrinkled, and forlorn: ‘‘ Into such 
corner had ‘Schicksal und eigene Schuld’ 
hunted the ill-starred Waugh.” 

‘The French Revolution,’ 1837, has this 
concerning Mirabeau :— 

* Alas, is not the lite of every such man already 
a poetic Tragedy; made up ‘of Fate and of one’s 
own Deservings,’ of ‘ Schicksal und eigene Schuld’ ; 
full of the elements of Pity and Fear?” 


What is the source of this quotation so | 


often used by Carlyle? THomas FLINT. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Str THomMAs MAKpDOUGALL BrISBANE.— 
In the ‘Reminiscences of General Sir 
Thomas Makdougall Brisbane’ the com- 
piler, in speaking of his ancestry, says 
that Robert Brisbane, an ancestor of Sir 
Thomas, married, 29 August, 1562, Janette, 
daughter of James Stewart of Ardgowan 
and Blackhall by his wife Janette, the 
daughter of George Maxwell of Newark. 
“Through this alliance the subsequent 


Brisbanes descend from Robert III., who 
was great-grandson of Robert the Bruce.” 


F shall be greatly obliged to any reader who 
|ean give me Janette Stewart's descent from 
Robert the Bruce. 
Epvuarpo Havitanp HILiMan. 
Campo san Samuele 3227, Venice. 


CROMWELLIAN Putpits.—Are there any 
Cromwellian pulpits in existence besides 
that of Chaldon, Surrey ? 

(Rev.) 8S. SLADEN. 


FIGURES RISING FROM THE DEAD.—Are 
there any figures on ancient tombs repre- 
senting the attitude of rising from the dead, 
besides those at Iver, Bucks, and Wim- 
borne Minster ? (Rev.) 8S. SLADEN, 

63, Ridgmount Gardens, W.C. 


JAMES SHIPDEM, 1688.—In a Prayer Book 
printed in 1684 appears the following in- 
scription :— 

Honoratissimus Dom 
Dominus Gulielmus 
Vicecomes Charlemont 
Librum hunc pietatis 
et amicitiz indelebile 
monumentum dono 
mihi dedit mense Juli¢ 
et Anno Christi 1688. 
James Shipdem. 

I am anxious to trace who this James 
Shipdem was, and where he came from. 
Did he come over with William of Orange ? 
In what way did he get connected with 
William Caulfeild, 2nd Viscount Charle- 
mont, the donor of the Prayer Book, who was 
a zealous supporter of William of Orange 
against James II. ? Does there exist a list 
of the names of those who came over with 
William of Orange ? 

The name of Shipdem (or Shipden) occurs 
in the registers of St. Leonard’s, Deal, and 
is also to be found as Shipdam or Shipden in 
Blomefield’s ‘ History of Norfolk,’ vol. viii. 
102 and x. 243. L. BazeEty. 

Granville House, Granville Place, 

Portman Square, W. 


D. G. Rossettr on Art.—Dante G. 
Rossetti somewhere says that every work 
of art should be amusing. Can any reader 
give the reference and supply the right 
words ? M. L. 8. 


THOMAS FLETCHER THE Poet.—Is any- 
thing known of the descendants of the Rev. 
Thomas Fletcher the poet, born 1666? 
His sons are said to have been Thomas, 
born 1705, Bishop of Dromore; William, 
born 1711, Dean of Kildare ; and the Rev. 
Philip Fletcher, born 1707. I am seeking 
the parentage of a William Fletcher who was 
of Lee Manor House, Romsey, between 
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1772 and 1815: his wife was named Susanna, 
and he had two children baptized at Romsey 
in 1773 and 1777. His son (apparently), 
the Rev. Nathaniel Fletcher, was married 
at Romsey in August, 1789, to a Mary 
Collins. He appears to have resided at | 
Lee House, and was buried at Nursling on | 
29 December, 1852, aged 80 (or 88: the 
figures are almost illegible) 
F. H. SucKLING. 
Highwood, Romsey. 


WEIGHT oF 1588.—Can any one give me | 
the explanation of a somewhat lengthy 
marking on an old weight ? The marking is | 
XXVIII (this refers to the weight in pounds), | 
EL surmounted by a large crown, 1588 A°, 
AR XXX. This is a marking which I have | 
seen on more than one weight. Thinking that 
in that year a statute or proclamation | 
might have prescribed a fresh standardiza- | 
tion, I have searched for such a statute or | 
proclamation, but in vain. AVOIRDUPOIS. 


CoRBALLIS FAMILY OF IRELAND.—I am 
anxious for information about the Irish | 
family of Corballis prior to 1784. From | 


that date I have a full record. 

The name often oceurs as that of houses, 
villages. and crossroads, and of one or two 
castles in Ireland, but in history there seems 
little record of the family or its origin. 

In the village of Ratoath, where we have 
been since 1805, there is a tombstone to the 
memory of Marguerite Balfe, née Corballis, 
daughter of Robert Corballis, gent., dated 
1641. 

There is a tradition among the people 
that Robert Corballis defended the Castle of | 
Trim during the battle of the Boyne, and | 
on the capture of the place forfeited his life | 
and estates. Another tradition is that 
Robert Corballis and Caddell of Harvestoun, 
co. Meath, accompanied James II. in his 
flight from the battlefield, and that they 
halted at Harvestoun, where Robert Cor- 
ballis left the King and went to hold Trim 
Castle. But there does not seem to be 
any record of this, nor are any of the name 
in James II.’s Army Lists. 

The Corbally family are not, I believe, | 
the same stock. D’Alton’s ‘History of | 
Ireland,’ referring to Lord Netteville, says | 
that when this well-known peer and member 
of the Catholic Confederacy was attainted 
and lost his estates, he left Corballis, near 
Donabate, with his two sons, James and 
Richard, and a daughter. The descend- 
ants cf the latter seem to have eventually | 
been restored to the estate and title, while | 


| ‘* unquestionably Bifrons is spurious.” T 
|matter is important, as this letter contains 


| 1761, 


James and Richard are names always pre- 
served in the Corballis family. I shall be 
glad to learn the early history of the family. 
Please reply direct. 

(Capt.) JAMES CORBALLIS. 
Black Hall, Sallins, co. Kildare. 


Cot. JoHN Hewson THE REGICIDE.—A 
letter from Col. Hewson the regicide—un- 
dated, but between 1650 and 1656—begins 
‘“Son Clarke.” Who was this Clarke ? 
He was employed at the time in Ireland. 
Was he a son or a son-in-law ? With the 
letter is a detached wrapper addressed in 
Col. Hewson’s handwriting to Ccl. Lawrence, 
Governor of Dublin. If this is Col. Richard 
Lawrence, it is difficult to see what con- 
nexion the wrapper can have with the letter 


Junius AND Brirrons.—Why should the 
letter signed “ Bifrons,’ which appeared 
in The Public Advertiser on 23 April, 1768, 
be still regarded as the production of Junius ? 
C. W. Dilke would not accept it ; and even 
Mr. John Wade, the editor of Bohn’s edition 
of ‘The Letters of Junius,’ declared — 

ne 


the famous reference to the burning of the 
Jesuit books in Paris, and, starting from 
this clue, many attempts have been made 
to identify the writer. Thus Lecky in his 
admirable summary of the problem of the 


authorship of the letters said that if it could 


be proved that Francis was in Paris in August, 
“this fact would go far towards 
settling the controversy.” Yet there seems 
to be evidence to prove that Jesuit books 
were burnt in Parison more thanone occasion, 
and numbers of Englishmen may have wit- 
nessed the ceremony. The annotated file 
of The Public Advertiser in the possession 
of the London Library may show what were 
Dr. Good’s reasons for believing that the 
‘‘ Bifrons”’ letter was written by Junius, 
It appears as though it were a highly scented 
red-herring drawn across the trail. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 

[ We cannot reopen the question of the authorship 

of the Letters of Junius. ] 


GuLAss AND PORCELAIN MANUFACTURED 
av BEeLFast.—I understand there was glass 
of a very high order manufactured in Belfast 
for a short time. Can readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me any particulars as to this ? 

I also believe that there was some porce- 
lain manufactured in Belfast, and should 
like a reference for this also. ANTRIM. 
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“* PERTHROAT.”’—Can you tell me the, 


CLERGYMEN AS EsquirEs.—I should be 


meaning of ‘ perthroat,” used in disparage-| glad to know how far it was common in 


ment of Anne Boleyn? C. H. ORFEUR. 


RaGs AND OLD CLOTHES LEFT AT WELLS: 
— Rags are frequently seen upon the bushes 
around sacred wells in Ireland and Scotland. 
What origins of this custom have been sug- 
gested, and in what journals or books ? 
I have searched past Indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ 
to no purpose. These rags at wells can 
searcely all be offerings for recovery from 
sores or boils ; there must, I think, be some 
more general explanation. 

J. Harris STONE. 


FATHER QUIROGA AND THE THIRTY YEARS’ 
War.—Can any of your readers tell me 
where I can get details about Father 
Quiroga, who was in 1631 an _ influential 
adviser of the Court of Vienna ? 

I should like also to know the name of 
any volume in English or German giving an 
account of the Thirty Years’ War with 





more details than are found in Dr. S. R.| 


Gardiner’s little handbook. 
J. WILLcocK. 
Lerwick. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Can any one tell me who wrote the following, 
and the time and place where it was first 
made publie ? 

The only throb it gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks 
To tell that still it lives. 

It is quoted in a newspaper of 1856, 
but no reference is given. F. T. F. 

1. Industria res parve crescunt, socordia magne 
comminuuntur. 

2. Like violets, sweetest in decay. 

3. After snow the snowdrop, 

After death comes life. 
Ge Ht. &. 


From which of E. B. Browning’s poems 
are these lines taken ? 
Guess now who holds thee. 
Death, I said; but then 
The silver answer rang, 
Not Death, but Love. 
IKONA. 


The following lines are said to allude to 
Pantheism in Nature. Who wrote them ? 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 

M. L. R. Brestar. 

Peroy House, South Hackney. 


| 
| 
| 





the seventeenth century for clergymen to 
be described as ‘“‘ Esq.” or “ Gent.” instead 
of “clerk,” and what was implied by such 
description. G. C. Moore SMIrTxH. 


GABRIEL Harvey’s MaraInatia. — I 
should be glad to hear of books containing 
marginalia by Gabriel Harvey other than 
those in the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
and the Saffron Walden Museum. 

G. C. Moore Smita. 

Sheffield University. 

Cowper’s ‘CHarity’: ‘‘ PORCELAIN.” — 
To what does “ porcelain ”’ refer in the follow- 
ing lines ?— 

No charity but alms aught values she, 
Except in porcelain on her mantel-tree. 
Cowper’s ‘ Charity,’ 459. 
J.M. 
Garrick Club. 


Joun Erick.—The Manor of Truthwall 
in Cornwall was granted in fee simple about 


| 1590 to John Erick by the Crown, to which 
it fell through the execution of the Duke of 


Suffolk in 1554. I should be glad to know 
where Erick hailed from, and if anything is 
known of his family. J. H. 


FIFIeELD D’ AssIGNy was admitted to West- 
minster School in June, 1724. I should be 
glad to learn any particulars concerning 
him. G. F. R. B. 


DANIEL DEBAT, son of Daniel Debat of 
Paddington, graduated M.A. at Cambridge 
from Queens’ College in 1749. Particulars 
of his career and the date of his death are 
required. G. F.R.B. 


CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A.—I am seek- 
ing information about the early seafaring 
of this artist. No detailed biography of 
him appears to have been published. 
Scattered notices have it that he entered 
the merchant service when he was 15, 
and after several voyages was pressed into 
the Navy ; that about 1813 he was in H.M.S. 
Namur, then post-guardship at the Nore ; 
that he left the Navy in consequence of 
injury occasioned by a fall; that sub- 
sequently he went to sea again in an East 
Indiaman, and had risen to be second mate 
of her when he gave up sailoring in 1818. 
I should like to amplify these bald state- 
ments if possible. Could any one put me 
in communication with any of Stanfield’s 
descendants with a view of ascertaining if 
additional records exist ? W. SENIOR. 


Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, 8. W. 
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East Inpia Company’s CHaPrains. —I 
shall be greatly obliged if any of your) 
readers can give me information about the | 
following chaplains on the Madras Estab- 
lishment :— 

1. James Traill, appointed 1815, resigned 
1822. 

2. Joseph Wright, appointed_1821, retired 
1837. 

3. William Chester, appointed 1833, died 
in India 1836. 

Traill was not a graduate; but as he was 
one of Simeon’s nominees, he must have been 
(I think) a Cambridge man. There were two 
Joseph Wrights in 1821 who were graduates 
and clergymen. I wish to know which 
of them was the Madras chaplain. One 
graduated from Emmanuel, and the other 
from St. John’s, Cambridge. Chester was 
not (I think) a graduate. 

Perhaps some of your readers may be able 
to put me in communication with living 
members of these families. 

Please reply direct. 

(Rev.) FRanK PENNY. 

3, Park Hill, Ealing, W. 





Replies. 


JUNIUS AND THE HORSEWHIPPING 
OF THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
(11 S. ii. 227, 292, 375.) 


Mr. P. H. Wittams throws some new light 
on this curious tradition concerning my 
great-great-grandfather. He says that the 
Duke “ went to Lichfield Races when his son 
was lying dead in his house.’”’ He further 
says that the Duchess of Bedford left a 
quantity of silver to the man who had horse- 
whipped her husband, “in recognition of 
his conduct.” Both these statements invite 
examination. 


_1. The Duke’s son—Lord Tavistock— 
died on Sunday, 22 March, 1767, having 
fractured his skull by a fall from his horse 
on the 9th of the same month. He died at 
his own house—Houghton House, near 
Ampthill. At the time of Lord Tavistock’s 
death the Duke was ill in bed at Bedford 
House, Bloomsbury. I take these facts 
from original correspondence of the date, 
which lies before me as I write. One natu- 
rally inquires whether there were races at 
Lichfield in the week beginning 22 March, 
1767; and, if there were, whether it is pro- 
bable that the Duke got up from his sick- 
bed in London, and journeyed down into 





Staffordshire to attend them while his son 
was lying dead. From the 9th of March, 


| when the fatal accident occurred, there is 


a blank in the Duke’s journal till the 10th 
of April. He may, indeed, have been horse- 
racing during the interval ; but is it likely ? 
2. Gertrude, Duchess of Bedford, widow 
of the Duke whose doings we are investigat- 
ing, died 1 July, 1794. No doubt her will 
could easily be traced. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether the plate left to the 
horsewhipper, and the reason for leaving it, 
are mentioned. The Duchess was a proud, 
imperious woman and a political intriguer ; 
but I know no reason to suppose that she 
would have been gratified by the horse- 
whipping of her husband. 
GrEorRGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


Mr. Pryce HomFray WILLIAMS’s version 
of the circumstances which brought about 
the assault committed on John, 4th Duke of 
Bedford, at Lichfield Races, lacks any 
authority except ‘‘family tradition,” a 
treacherous guide in nine cases out of ten, 
as readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ need not be reminded. 
Mr. WituraMs will find few likely to be 
**eonvineced’”’ by his story, for whilst this 
attack on the Duke took place in 1748, 
the offenders being convicted at Stafford 
Assizes in August that year (as Mr. BLEACK- 
LEY pointed out, ante, p. 292), it was 
not till nineteen years later that Francis, 
Marquis of Tavistock, perished in con- 
sequence of a fall while out hunting. The 
Duke’s grief at his son’s death ‘“‘ was for a 
time so violent that his life was believed to 
be in danger”’ (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xlix. p. 450), 
and Horace Walpole’s published correspond- 
ence attests the same fact. 

In these circumstances, and until Mr. 
WILLIAMS can produce more trustworthy 
authority than his ‘family traditions,” 
his further allegation that Duchess Gertrude 
bequeathed a quantity of plate to her 
husband’s assailant can hardly be con- 
sidered credible. 

Gertrude, Duchess of Bedford, died 1 July, 
1794 (‘D.N.B.’). I have a catalogue of 
jewels, late her property, sold at Christie’s 
after her decease, and some of her plate may 
possibly have been sold also. H. 


Historic Fires IN ANCIENT RoME (11 8. 
iii. 209).—Prof. Hiilsen’s date of 283 a.p. 
is most assuredly not due to any confusion 
with the fire of 238, described by Herodian 
and the ‘ Historia Augusta.’ The evidence 
for the later disaster is partly documentary, 
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partly archeological. Prof. Lanciani writes 
in ‘The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient 
Rome,’ 1897, pp. 240-41 :— 

‘We have no definite account of the fire of 283 
under Carinus. Judging from the works of repair 
which it necessitated, it must have raged from the 
foot of the Capitoline to the top of the Sacra via, 
from the vicus Jugarius to the Temple of Venus 
and Rome.” 


And again, ‘The Destruction of Ancient | 


Rome,’ 1901, p 22 :— 

““We have no detailed account of the conflagra- 

tion in the reign of Carinus, 283 a.p., but to judge 
from the repairs made by Diocletian and Maxentius, 
affecting the Basilica Julia, the Senate - house, 
the Forum Julium, and the Temple of Venus and 
Rome, it must have swept from one end of the 
Sacra Via to the other.” 
The written evidence, however, such as it is, 
supplies more details than Lanciani might 
lead one to suppose. The Augustan History, 
it is true, mentions a fire without implying 
that the devastation was widespread ; 
but the ‘Chronographus anni 354’ in a 
Viennese fifteenth-century MS. has_ the 
following in a brief memorandum of the 
reign of Carinus and Numerianus :— 

‘‘His imper. fames magna fuit et oper public 
arserunt: senatum, forum Cesaris, patrimonium 
[Mommsen rejected the last oak basilicam 
Tuliam, et Grecostadium.” 

See K. L. von Urlichs, ‘ Codex Urbis Rome 
Topographicus, pp. 191-2. Mommsen’s 
edition of the chronicler is in ‘Mon. Germ. 
Auct. Antiq.,’ vol. ix. Henze’s notice of 
Carinus (=Aurelius No. 75) in the new 
edition of Pauly’s ‘ Real-Encyclopidie der 
Class. Altertumswissenschaft’ does not 
refer to any other authorities for the fire. 
Even though confined to the Forum Roma- 
num and immediate vicinity, it seems to have 
been destructive enough. A fire that gutted 
the Mansion House, the Royal Exchange, 
and the Bank of England would be a pretty 
thing in conflagrations. On pp. 218-21 of 
‘Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveries,’ chap. viii., ‘The Police and Fire 
Department of Ancient Rome,’ Lanciani 
has some interesting remarks on the subject 
of fires. Epwarp BENSLY. ° 
Univ. Coll., Aberystwyth. 


Booue-LEAD: Bore: Butt (11 S. iii. 
326).—In the ‘ N.E.D.’ there are three words 
spelt boll, four spelt bole, two spelt bowl, and 
six spelt bull. The two here discussed are 
bole (4) and bull (1), with a reference to bull 
(2) thrown in. 

The advice given in the book on ‘Old 
Country Inns’ is the worst possible. The 
author advises us to confuse le bole (mas- 
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culine), which is the common English bull 
(the quadruped) done into Norman spelling, 
with da bole (feminine), which is an inferior 
spelling of the O.F. (and F.) boule, from the 
Latin bulla. In other words, he suggests 
that the way to catch a hare is to pursue 
two hares at once. I doubt if boole-lead has 


| anything whatever to do with either of the 


bulls. Certainly not with the quadruped ; 
and although boole for F. boule, a sphere, 
round ball, and the like (modern E. bowl, 2), 
seems as if it might help us, yet all the evi- 
dence points in the direction of bowl (1), 
which the suggestions here made suppress. 

It is a pity that no date is assigned to the 
new piece of evidence from Derbyshire, as 
it is helpful: we learn from it that lead was 
burnt “at a boole-hill at Hardwicke,’ and 
that there were bole-works on the commons.” 

So the phrase clearly belongs to the old 
Derbyshire lead-mining, for which see the 
‘ Derbyshire Lead-mining Terms’ published 
by the E.D.S. in ‘ Reprinted Glossaries,’ 
1874. The ‘definition of 1670” about 
bolestids is duly quoted in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
s.v. bole (4). 

I think that bole has the same sense as 
bole-stid, which meant ‘‘ bowl-stead,” 7.e., 
a place in the shape of a bow] or basin, with a 
depression in which the lead could be suc- 
cessfully burnt. This is the conclusion 
already suggested in the ‘ E.D.D.,’ s.v. bole 
(3), which is defined to mean “a _ place, 
usually a round cavity on the summit of a 
hill, where lead was smelted before the in- 
troduction of smelting mills.’’ Next follow 
the definitions of bole-hills and bole-stids, 
in the secondary sense of “‘ heaps of metallic 
scoria, which are the remains of the ancient 
method of smelting lead in the open air.” 
Bole had also the sense of “ lime-kiln” 
in 1724, obviously borrowed from the older 
use noted above. Last comes the suggestion 
which I heartily endorse, “‘ probably a 
special meaning of the literary E. bowl ; 
see bole (2), the latter being derived from 
A.-S. bolla, and therefore representing the 
literary English bowl, in the sense of “ basin,” 


‘| and not the literary E. bowl, in the sense of a 


ball to play a game with. 

With regard to the boole-weight, which is 
here stated to be 22} cwt., it may be remarked 
that the modern fother is usually somewhat 
less, viz., 19} ewt. I suppose this weight to 
be that whereby the bole-lead was usually 
measured. If so, there is no special reference 
to the standard “ dish,”’ also called a boule, 
z.e., a bowl, by which lead ore was sold, 
This dish, being only 28 inches long, 4 deep, 
and 6 wide, would not hold much. It was 
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provided in order that no miner should sell 
his ore without having previously had it 
measured by the barmaster’s dish and paid 


the king’s duties. The original “ brazen | 
dish,” taken as the standard, was dated 
1513. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


James Mander in his ‘Derbyshire Miners’ 
Glossary ’ (Bakewell, 1824, 8vo), gives the 


following under the word boles, from which | 


it would seem possible that the word may 
have meant bowl rather than bulla :— 

‘** Boles were places where the miners smelted or 
run their ore efore the invention of mills and 
furnaces. A bole was a round cavity made on the 
top of a high hill that had a westerly exposure, and 
filled with ore and wood, which, being kindled, 
was blown by the wind ; and they generally lighted 
them when the west wind blew, which the miners 
preferred for its constancy.” 

The ‘definition of 1670” alluded to is 
apparently that quoted in the ‘N.E.D, 
The second quotation given in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ is not mentioned in Miss E. LEGa- 
WEEKEsS’s note, but runs as follows, and it 
seems to be opposed to the bulla idea :-— 

1785, Archwologia, VII. 170 (D). There was a 
bole...... where in ancient times...... miners used to 
smelt their lead ores. 

Mander’s definition would incline one to 
the belief that the bole was a bowl-shaped 
cavity for smelting. JOHN HOoDGKIN. 


[Mr. Honpes MacMicuaetn also thanked for 
reply.] 
Rev. THoMAS DELAFIELD’S MANUSCRIPTS 


(11 S. iii. 347::—The manuscripts on sale | 
by Hayes of Manchester were on Suffragan | 
Bishops, Stoichologia, Greek and Latin 
Writers on Immortality, Use of Beads in 
Worship, Account of “the Regicides who 
signed the Death-Warrant of Charles I., 


on Medicine, on Earthquakes, and Copy 
of a Letter from Arthur Bedford to the | 
Bishop of Salisbury on Spirit - raising, | 


2 August, 1703. 
There is a notice of Thomas Delafield in 
Ellis’s ‘ Account of Great Milton,’ 1819. 
W.-C. B: 


FRANCIS Famity (11 S. iii. 348).—* Notes 
on the Surname of Franci is,’ in all its forms, 
were printed at Boston, U.S.A., by A. D. 
Weld French, in 1893. The same gentleman 
in 1896 privately printed in a volume of 
594 pages extracts from English county 
records, collections relative to persons with 
the namesof Francus, Franceis, and French, 
from A.D. 1100 to 1350. They are arranged 


under the headings of the various counties, 
but without any classification. 
D. Macray. 


Ww. 
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| DRAWING THE ORGAN: CopeEs (11 S. iii. 
349).—It seems clear enough that the 
parish owned certain copes, the use of 
which had been discontinued, and that they 
sold them to Richard Vyvyan, who was to 
pay for them by instalments, as stated. 
| There was not the same prejudice against 
'copes as there was against chasubles and 
other Mass vestments, perhaps not much 
more than there was against  surplices. 
Even Peter Smart, the Puritan Prebendary 
of Durham, did not press any objection to 
what he regarded as ‘** decent ”’ copes. 
vt. F. 


Durham. 


‘Britons, STRIKE Home!’ (11 S. iif. 
367.)— 
Britons, strike home, revenge your country’s 
wrongs ! 


Fight, and record yourselves in Druids’ songs ! 


These words are from ‘Bonduca; or, The 
British Heroine, a Tragedy acted at the 
| Theatre Royal, by His Majesty’s Servants. 
With a new entertainment of musick, 
vocal and instrumental.’ The libretto, pub- 
lished in 1696, notifies the fact that it was 
founded on Fletcher’s play by George 
Powell. The music for the performance 
was the composition of Henry Purcell, who 
died soon after he had finished it in 1695. 
The score contains some of the best music 
he ever wrote. The above lines were sung 
as a solo by the Chief Druid, and repeated 
|in chorus by the British soldiers. 
Witi1aAmM H. Cummings. 





(11 S. iii. 367).—Shortly before 1850 J. O. 
Halliwell decided to publish a _ purely 
American edition of our national poet— 
perhaps through the agency of Tallis & Co., 
jas they became possessed in some way of 
his editorial matter. They appear to have 

broken faith with Halliwell, and used his 
notes for an English edition, published in 
1850 in 3 vols. 4to, one volume of which. 
(Comedies) your correspondent describes. 
This edition was edited anonymously by 
| Henry Tyrrell, and the use of Halliwell’s 
name and matter was entirely unsanctioned. 
(For fuller account see my ‘Shakespeare 
Bibliography, pp. 527-8, 530, and 531.) 
Notwithstanding Halliwell’s protest, Messrs. 
Tallis repeated the offence in a second 
impression, in 52 serial parts, 1850-53 
(forming 4 vols. 4to), and in a third undated 
impression (1853), also forming 4 vols. 4to, 
which bore the imprint of the London 


| 
SHAKESPEARE: TALLIS & Co.’s EDITION 
| 





Printing and Publishing Company. 
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The first volume (Comedies) of Halliwell’s ‘flowers to the body of a scorpion. Mr. 


projected American edition appeared at 
New York in 1854, but further issue was 
abandoned on account of Tallis & Co.'s 
action. The pirated edition described will 
not bear comparison in any way with Halli- 
well’s privately subscribed Shakespeare in 
16 vols. folio. How many copies Tallis & 
Co. printed it is not now easy to determine, 
but their issues undoubtedly commanded 
a large sale, to judge by the number of sets 
met with in antiquarian bookshops. 


WILLIAM JAGGARD. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


THE CoLLAR oF SS: THE FORGET-ME- 
NoT (11 S. iii. 361).—The wardrobe of 
‘N. & Q.’ has given more shelf-room to the 
Collars of SS than to any other article of 
dress. The press marks are :— 

1 S. ii. 89, 110, 140, 171, 194, 248, 280, 
329, 362, 393, 475; iii. 42; iv. 147, 230, 
236, 345, 456; v. 16, 38, 81, 182, 207, 255; 
vi. 182, 352; vii. 297, 584; viii. 398; 
x. 357. 

28. xi. 438; xii. 35. 

3.8. vill. 414, 485; ix. 23, 206, 335, 532; 
4. 350, £24. 

48. il. 485; ix. 527; x. 93, 280. 

6 S. il. 225; iii. 86, 231. 

9S. vi. 149. 

10S. xi. 310, 418; xii. 348, 418. 

The following explanations have been 
suggested : Soverayne, Simplicius, Soissons, 
Salisbury, Souvenez, Senescallus, S-shaped 
lever or link, Sanctus, Silentium, S. Sépulere, 
Simon, SS fermés, Soupir, Souci. 

W. C. B. 


At the coronation of the Castilian kings 
the newly crowned monarch was presented 
to the populace with the cry of ‘ Ese es, 
ese es” (“ This is he ”’), and several Spanish 
nobles (Cardenas, &c.) have SS upon their 
escutcheon, the pronunciation of which 
letters resembles that of the exclamation. 

What is more likely than that John of 
Gaunt, titular King of Castile and Leon, 
adopted this rebus ? ALFRED Ropway. 


Mr. Cox in the course of his interesting 
paper refers to Henry IV.’s “ 
forget-me-not (fleur de soveigne).” It is to 
be noted that, whatever plant was known 
as fleur de soveigne in the fourteenth century, 
it was not what we call 
(Myosotis). That was popularly known in 
england as ‘ mouse-ear”’ (a translation of 
“* Myosotis ’’), from the form of the leaves, 


or ‘ scorpion-grass,”’ from a fancied resem- 
blance in the curling raceme of unopened 


faney for the | 


forget-me-not | t : 
| any case later than 1546, andtherefore cannot have 





Prior has explained that ‘“‘ forget-me-not ”’ 
has only been applied to Myosotis since the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when it 
was transferred from the bugle (Ajuga), 
which had borne that name in Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands for more than 
200 years (‘Popular Names of British 
Plants,’ pp. 83-5). He further shows that 
Fuchs in his ‘ Historia Plantarum’ (Basle, 
1542) gives the name ‘“ Vergiss-nit-mein ”’ 
to the cut-leaved germander (Teucrium 
botrys), of which he provided an excellent 
figure at p. 870 of that work. All British 
botanists, however, from the middle of the 
fifteenth century down to Gray in 1841 
apply the name “ forget-me-not” to the 
bugle, after which the poem about a drowned 
lover appeared, and caused it to be appro- 
priated for ever by Myosotis. 

Mr. Prior gives good reason for believing 
that the true fleur de soveigne was the 
common speedwell (Veronica chamedrys), 
which was known to Danish herbalists in 
the sixteenth century as ‘‘ Forglemm-mig- 
icke.””. The German popular name for this 
little herb—‘** Ehrenpreis,”’ prize of honour— 
is consistent with Mr. Prior’s suggestion 
that it was the flower woven into the collars 
of knights. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


‘RarpH RorsteR Doster’ (11 S. iii. 367). 
—Nicholas Udall died in December, 1556, 
and was buried in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. 

Prof. Charles Mills Gayley of California 
in his ‘ Representative English Comedies’ 
(Maemillan, 1903), pp. 103-94, favours the 
old theory which ascribes the writing of this 
play to the years between 1534 and 1541, 
the Eton period of Udall’s life. The unique 
printed copy in the possession of Eton 
College is dated by Arber “ ? 1566”; but 
there was probably an earlier edition of 
** 1552 2” 

The prayer on behalf of the Queen (V. vi. 
47-59) must have been added by the un- 
known hand who prepared the play for the 
press under Elizabeth. 

In ‘The Cambridge History of English 
Literature,’ vol. v. p. 105, however, Mr. 
F. 8. Boas says :— 

“The inference is that the play had been per- 
formed for the first time between 1552 and 1554, 
probably by the Westminster boys. That it is in 


been written when Udall was head master of Eton, 
is suggested by his frequent use of phrases which 
appear in John Heywood’s ‘ Proverbs,’ published in 
the above year.” 

A. R. BAYLEY. . 








GLADSTONE ON THE Upas TREE (11 S. 
iii. 367).—I doubt whether Gladstone ever 
used the actual words “‘upas tree’; but 
in addressing the electors of South-West 
Laneashire on 23 October, 1868, he spoke 
of the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland as 
“a tall tree of noxious growth, lifting its 
head to heaven and darkening and poisoning 
the land, so far as its shadow can sarap 

A. A. B. 


Mr. Gladstone’s reference to the upas 


tree in connexion with the Irish Church is | 


contained in his speech delivered at Wigan 
on 23 October, 1868. See the quotation, 
with similar references by other statesmen, 
in Yule-Burnell, ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ 2nd ed., 
p. 959. W. CROOKE. 

(Mr. T. Bayne, Mr. J. Patcnrine, and L. A. W. 
also thanked for replies. } 


“Pur A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK AND HE 
WILL RIDE TO THE DEVIL” (11 S. iii. 269, 
334).—As Mr. Cotnttncwoop LEE has com- 
pared Claudian, ‘“‘in Eutropium,” i. 181, 
quoted in King’s ‘Classicak and Foreign 
Quotations,’ it may be worth adding that 
a large number of parallels to this (Latin, 
German, Dutch, French) are collected by 
W. H. D. Suringar on pp. 142, 558, 559 of 
his edition of Heinrich Bebel’s ‘ Proverbia 
Germanica,’ Leyden, Brill, 1879, under 
No. 537, ‘ Nihil superbius pauperi, dum 
surgit in altum.”’ Suringar’s book is very 
useful. EDWARD BENSLY. 


J 


‘WELCOME AS THE FLOWERS IN May’ 
(11 S. iii. 367).—In ‘ Rob Roy,’ chap. viii., 
Mr. Inglewood, J.P., greets Diana Vernon 
with ‘‘ Art welcome, girl, as flowers in May,” 
using the phrase asa proverb. A. A. B. 


“As welcome as the flowers in May” 
occurs in James Howell’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 1659; 
also in Charles Macklin’s (1690-1797) ‘ Love 
& la Mode,’ I. i., ‘‘ You are as welcome as 
the flowers in May.”’ Tom JONEs. 

[Mr. R. L. Moreton also thanked for reply.] 


BATTLE OF BARNET: ITs SITE (11 S. iii. 
208).—As King Edward IV. was marching 
from London, and Warwick towards it on 
the high north road, it would seem to follow 
that the two armies faced each other north 
and south. There is, however, a good deal 
of confusion in the accounts of the battle. 
A turning or flanking movement, such as 
seems to have taken place in the course of 
the struggle, may easily have placed the 
foes facing east and west. Stow says that 
there was a chapel, which marked the field 
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of battle, standing in his time. Lysons 
(‘Environs of London’) gives it as_ his 
opinion that the battle was fought not on 
Barnet Heath, but rather to the south-east 
about East Barnet. Tradition, however, is 
strongly opposed to this opinion, and Lysons 
adduces no evidence in its support. A foot- 
note in a new edition of Knight’s ‘ History 
of England ’ thus sums up the matter :— 

‘* Probably the conflict took place on the elevated 
plateau to the north of the town of Barnet. The 
modern stone column at the end of the common, 
where the high road forks, probably marks the site 
with sufficient accuracy.” : 

It is also to be remembered that Ning 
Edward slept at Barnet the night before 
the battle. SutTocs. 


The Rev. George Hennessy, who was 
22 years resident here, after careful research 
and examination of the sites was very 
decidedly of opinion that the battle of 
Barnet was fought in the parish of Friern 
Barnet, not far from the parish church. He 
is now Rector of Monk Okehampton, Wink- 
leigh, N. Devon. H. BEAZANT. 

Roundway, Friern Barnet. 


‘“‘ CLERK OF THE Papers ”’ (11 S. iii. 368). 
—The State Paper Office was established 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1578, and Dr. Thomas 
Wilson was appointed ‘‘ Clerk of the Papers. 
Many important treaties, letters, and other 
State papers had been purloined previously, 
and it was decided to collect the remainder 
at one place, and have them carefully kept 
in an orderly manner. At first the State 
Paper Office was in rooms adjoining the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, but on the 
occasion of the fire in 1618 the contents were 
hastily thrown into blankets and removed, 
finding a refuge in two rooms and three 
turrets in the old tower at Whitehall. The 
accommodation was so inconvenient and 
inadequate that ultimately in 1706, under 
the superintendence of Sir Christopher 
Wren, the upper floor of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s lodgings in the Cockpit (now part of 
the Treasury buildings) was fitted up as 
a State Paper Office. 

In 1833 a new State Paper Office was 
|erected in Duke Street, Westminster, a 

thoroughfare afterwards absorbed by Dela- 
| hay Street, which is itself now covered by 
| the Local Government Board and Education 
|Department new buildings. The State 
| Paper Office stood at the end of the street, 
| where a flight of steps led into St. James’s 
| Park (Peter Cunningham). 

| The first occupant of the office was styled 
| “Clerk of the Papers.” In 1612 Thomas 
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Wilson is described as ‘‘ Clerk, Keeper, and | champ of Cosgrave, Northants (St. George, 
Registrar of His Majesty’s Papersand Records ‘The Visitation of London in 1633, 1634, 


for Matters of State” ; 
holders of the post were described as 
‘* Keepers.” 
Hon. Henry Hobhouse, died in 1854, and 


the State Papers were transferred from | 


Duke Street to the Record Office, and placed 
under the Master of the Rolls. 


in the query, was not “* Clerk of the Papers ” 
in 1693, or at any time. From 1661 to 
1702 the office was held by Joseph William- 
son. But various subordinate clerks were 
eiployed in the Office, and the entry may 
refer to one of these. See a Calendar of 
Documents relating to the History of the 
State Paper Office, which is an appendix 
to the Thirtieth Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records. 
R. 8. PENGELLY. 
[R. B. also thanked for reply.] 


Sirk JOHN ARUNDEL OF CLERKENWELL 
(11 8. iii. 367).—Can he have been the Sir 
John Arundell of Lanherne who died in 
1589—or, according to the Isleworth Register 
(Oliver’s Collections), in 1591—at Isleworth ? 
He was converted to Catholicism, according 
to Dodd’s ‘Church History,’ by the Jesuit 
John Cornelius, a native of Bodmin ; and, in 
defence of Father Cornelius, lost his own 
liberty, and was confined for nine years in 
Ely Palace, Holborn (see Morris’s ‘Troubles 
of our Catholic Forefathers,’. 1875 ; Simp- 
son’s ‘Edmund Campion,’ 1867; and 
Challoner’s ‘ Memoirs of Missionary Priests,’ 
1803). The ‘ Acts’ of the martyr Cornelius 
(1557-94) were written by Sir John’s 
daughter Dorothy Arundell (who became a 
nun at Brussels), and are among the archives 
of the Jesuits at Rome. <A grandson of Sir 
John was Thomas, first Lord Arundell of 
Wardour (1560-1639). A. R. Bay ey. 


FREEMAN: BeraucHAmp (11 S. iii. 169, 
238).—A cousin of mine of the Beauchamp 
family in America informs me that there is 
a good deal about John Beauchamp, 
merchant of London, in the Massachusetts 
Society’s Historical Collections. The Mus- 
conzgus Patent wasgranted to himand Thomas 
Leverett, of Boston, England, 13 March, 
1629, and was signed by Robert, Earl of 
Warwick, his kinsman. The Earl of War- 
wick at this time was the second Robert 
Rich, who succeeded to the title in 1619, 
and died in 1658 (Doyle, ‘ Baronage,’ 1886). 
In what way was John Beauchamp related 
to hin? He was ason of Thomas Beau- 





The last Keeper, the Right | 


and subsequent | and 1635,’ Harleian Society, 1880). Is the 
| parentage of this Thomas Beauchamp known, 


or from what branch of the Beauchamp 


family he descended ? 


|of Cosgrave, co. 


Kingsmill, mentioned in the MS. named | abt. 70,” who in 1685 was to be married to 


| 
| 





Is John Beauchamp, the London merchant, 
to be identified with ‘“‘John Beauchamp 
Northton, gent., widr., 


‘“Sarah Norris of Fryan Barnett, Midd., 
widow, abt. 55”’ (Harleian Society Pub- 
lications, XXX. 216)? The name Beau- 
champ does not appear in the * London 
Directory ’ of 1677; so he may have retired 
from business and removed to his father’s 
home. But in this case he must have been 
very young on his first marriage to have 
six children by 1634, the date of the Visita- 
tion; or his age was understated at his 
second marriage. Is the date of his death 
known ? and where can any further in- 
formation about him and his family be 
obtained ? FREDK. A. EDWARDS. 
39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. 


HANOVERIAN REGIMENT (11 8. iii. 327, 
378). — The regiment about which Simm 
JAMES MuRRAY inquires on behalf of his 
foreign friend will most likely be one of 
those formerly in British pay. According 
to ‘A History of the British Army,’ by the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue, on 23 March, 1756, 
Hanoverians and Hessians were imported 
to defend this island (vol. ii. p. 290). On 
the accession of George III. the English 
Army consisted of 200,000 men, including 
the forces of Hanover, Hesse, and Brunswick 
in British pay, 60,000 men (7bid., p. 520). 

In 1803 the officers and men of the Hano- 
verian Army, which had been broken up by 
the capitulation of that year, drifted over 
to England, where 
‘‘in rage and shame they entreated George IIE. to 
reform them and take them into his service; and 
in December, 1803, was begun the levy of a King’s 
German Regiment, which was very soon expanded 
into that of a King’s German Legion. The force 
grew apace. In January, 1805. it already included 
one regiment of dragoons, another of hussars, two 
battalions of light and four of heavy infantry, with 
two batteries of horse artillery and three of tield 
artillery.”—(See Fortescue, vol. v. p. 279, &c.) 

I recently came across a German account 
of Queen Victoria’s Hanoverian soldiers in 
‘Die deutsche Fremdenlegion in England,’ 
an octavo pamphlet of 84 pp., published at 
Leipzig in 1855. A copy is in the British 
Museum, bound up in a volume of ‘ Tracts 
relating to Military Affairs, 1839-70.’ From 


this it appears that a certain M. de Stutter- 
heim, an ex-officer of the Brunswick Army, 
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undertook to raise 10,000 men, including 
officers, at the rate of 101. per head. The 
men enlisted had to take an oath of fidelity 
to the Queen, and to engage to serve for 
the whole war. and a year longer. At the 
expiration of their period of service the non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers were to 
receive a year’s pay and to be conveyed either 
to their own country or Canada, where land 
was to be ceded to them. The Duke of 
Cambridge was appointed by Lord Panmure 
to the command in chief of this Foreign 
Legion :— 

** His Royal Highness having resided for several 
years in Hanover, where his father the late Duke 
was the representative of William IV., the Germans 
consider him as one of themselves; and being well 
acquainted with their habits and dispositions, and 
speaking German fluently, his nomination to the 
high post is hailed with satisfaction by the whole | 
Legion, whom he accompanies to the Crimea.” 

In August, 1855, her Royal Highness the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge (her late R.H. 
the Duchess of Teck, mother of our present 
Queen) presented the colours to Col. Wool- 
dridge’s brigade of the Legion in the park of 
Mr. Raikes Currie, who gave a magnificent 
entertainment to the officers, whilst the 
gentlemen of Kent, as a testimony of their 
appreciation of the good conduct of the men 
whilst at Shorncliffe, provided ‘the good 
cheer of old England,”’ roast beef and plum- 
pudding, for all the soldiers present before 
their embarkation at Dover for the Crimea. 
It appears the 10,000 men were to be divided 
into two brigades, each consisting of four 
regiments of infantry and two of light 
cavalry, the regiments not being divided 
into battalions, but consisting of ten com- 
panies of 100 men, each with a captain, a 
lieutenant, and an ensign. Their dress was | 
similar to that of the Brunswick troops, and | 
they were armed with the Minié rifle. 

G. Yarrow Baxpock, Major. 











| 
‘HAMLET’ IN 1585 (11 S. iii. 267, 311, 
398).—See the biographical account of 
Kyd in Prof. Boas’s edition of that drama- 
tist’s works ; also a very suggestive little 
book, * The Genesis of Hamlet,’ by Charlton 
M. Lewis of Yale University (New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1907). N. W. Hm. 
129, West 13th Street, New York. 


Bootupy Famiry Quartertines (11 S. iii. 
269).—The Rev. W. G. D. FLetcHEer will 
find that the quarterings he inquires about 
were the arms of “‘ Hanap” and “ Raincurt.” 
As to the first, Ermine, on a chief gules 
3 bucks’ heads caboshed or, will be found, 
I believe, on the brass of Sir Thomas Broke | 





| territorial 


in Thorneombe Church, Devon, for his wife ’ 
Joan, younger daughter and coheir of Simon 
Hanham, 


widow of Robert. Cheddar of 
Bristol ; but she had at least a son by both 
husbands who left issue. It is therefore 


rather doubtful whether the Brokes were 


entitled to this quartering as well as the 
Cheddars. The Hanhams (probably named 
from Hanham in Gloucestershire) had lands 


| in Cheddar before this match. 


The arms of Reincurt, Gules, a fesse 
dancetté between 6 garbs or, must have been 
a very early coat, for Robert Foliot had the 


| barony of Wardon, in right of Margaret de 


Reincurt his wife, before 1166 at least. She 


| was surviving in 1203, and must have been all 


but a centenarian as the granddaughter of 
Wido de Reinbudeurt ” of Domesday 
Book, 1086, and niece of ‘‘ Ingelrannus,” 
even then the tenant of his father’s lands in 


Lincolnshire. A. S. Ents. 
Westminster. 
Sanpy MackKayE IN ‘ALTON LOCKE’ 


(11 S. iii. 209).—-Sandy or Saunders Mac- 
kaye is something of a unigue creation, and 
ean hardly be paralleled in the pages of any 
other writer. Perhaps Dominie Sampson 
in ‘ Guy Mannering,’ a Scot, a lover of books, 
and a very learned man, comes nearest, but 
represents, at the same time, a totally dif- 
ferent cast of character. Mrs. Ward’s David 
Grieve, bookseller, learned man, and lover 
of books, may also be named. SvuTocs. 


ScoTTisH TITLES CONFERRED BY OLIVER 
CrRoMWELL (11 S. iii. 88, 193, 374).—Sir 
Archibald Johnston of Warristoun was un- 
doubtedly one of the persons nominated by 
Cromwell for his “other House”? or House 
of Lords. Its members did not assume 
titles in consequence of tneir 
elevation, but were known as Lord White- 
locke, Lord Lenthall, Lord Barkstead, as 
life peers are in the present day. The only 
two hereditary peerages of Cromwell’s reign 
that I can trace were Col. Charles Howard, 
created 20 July, 1657, Baron of Gillesland 
and Viscount Howard of Morpeth, and 
Edmund Dunch (aconnexion of Cromwell’s), 
created 6 April, 1658, Baron Burnel of 
East Wittenham in Berkshire. Both these, 
I think, were created by patent. 

I have been for some time collecting 
material on this and kindred subjects of 
Oliver’s Protectorate, with a view to pub- 
lication, and should be grateful for any 
information your correspondents would be 
pleased to give me. BURGHCLERE. 

48, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W. 
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Archibald Johnston, Lord of Warriston, 
near Edinburgh, was made a Lord of Session 
13 November, 1641, when he took, as was 
then usual, the courtesy style of Lord Warris- 
ton from his estate. He sat, as did above 60 
other persons, in Cromwell’s ‘“* Upper House,” 
but did not thereby (as stated on p. 193) 
“receive the title of Lord Warriston,”’ 
which in no way can be considered to be 


a peerage title. G. E. C. 
Mr. Pierporint’s difficulty admits of an 
easy solution. Johnstone was made a 


Senator of the College of Justice or Lord of 
Session in November, 1641, and as such bore 
the courtesy title (which does not indicate 
a peerage) of Lord Warristoun, as is the case 
with Lords of Session to the present day, 
e.g., Lord Guthrie, Lord Kingsburgh, Lord 
Salvesen, &e. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
(Mr. D. Murray also thanked for reply.] 


SWEDISH MIssIon TO ABysSINIA (11 §. iii. 
288).—Perhaps Mr. Epwarps may find the 
information he seeks in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
of Missions,’ edited by Dr. Bliss, and pub- 
lished in New York in 2 vols. In the 
‘Missionary Year-Book,’ issued by the 
Religious Tract Society, it is stated that the 
Swedish Evangelical National Society began 
mission work in East Africa in Kunama in 
1866, but was driven out in 1869. Stations 
at Mensa, Eilet, and Massawa were then 
started, but had all been abandoned previous 
to 1889. In the latter year four Swedish 
mission stations were being carried on with 
encouraging success: M’ Kullo (began 1879), 
Arkiko (1886), a station in the neighbourhood 
of Massawa, and another, Djimma, in the 
Galla country (1883). 

A few references to the Swedish mission 
are contained in Smith’s ‘Short History of 
Christian Missions,’ but no names of mission- 
aries are mentioned. Tor Rea. 


JENNER OF WIDHILL, WItLTs (11 S. iii. 
188).—Although unable to answer COL. 
Fynmore’s query, I can furnish him with 
some information concerning Robert Jenner 
which may be of interest. 

Citizen and goldsmith (as Cot. FyNMORE 
remarks), he was of the parish of St. John 
Zachary, in the churchwardens’ accounts 
whereof his signature is extant under the 
dates of 1616 and 1621, he being (apparently) 
deputy chairman of the vestry at the time. 
By his will, dated 5 December, 1651, he 
bequeathed an annuity of 5/. per annum to 
the poor of the parish, payable by the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, and charged upon a large 
-house in Foster Lane The bequest— 


which was the subject of a decision in the 
“Court of Fire Decrees’ in 1672, by which 
its value suffered temporary reduction— 
was directed by the testator to take the 
form of a weekly (Sunday) distribution of 
a couple of dozen penny wheaten loaves 
to persons attending service at the church. 

I may add that mention of Robert Jenner 
will be made in my ‘ Records of Two City 
Parishes ’ now preparing for the press. 

Wittiam McMurray, 

St. Anne and St. Agnes, Gresham Street, E.C. 


RICHARD ROLLE’s ‘PRICK OF CONSCIENCE’: 
‘THE British Critic’ (11 8. iii. 227, 277, 
377).—-The information conveyed by Mr. 
| ALBERT MATTHEWS’S last two sentences is 
|ineorrect. The article on ‘Earliest English 
| Poetry’ occupies pp. | to 26 in vol. xxxi. 
| (consisting of the parts for January and 
| April, 1842) of The British Critic, and 
| Quarterly Review, then edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Mozley, D.D., who describes some 
of his amusing official experiences in his 
‘Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel College 
| and the Oxford Movement,’ issued in 1882. 
Concurrently with The British Critic there 
appeared in 1842 an entirely distinct 
periodical, vol. xxi. of which (consisting of the 
parts for January to June) is entitled The 
British Magazine, and Monthly Register of 
Religious and Ecclesiastical Information, 
Parochial History, and Documents respecting 
the State of the Poor, Progress of Education, &c. 

Both periodicals enjoyed a long term of 
popularity. Commenced in May, 1793, 
The British Critic continued to appear, but 
with some variations of title, until the end 
of 1852, ‘“‘a grand total of 109 volumes.” 
The British Magazine began its career on 
1 March, 1832, and ended it on 1 December, 
1849, having thus completed 36 volumes. 

CHARLES HIGHAM. 





DELAFIELD : AGE OF GRADUATION 
(11 S. iii. 327).—I am at present away from 
my books, but I imagine that information 
on this point is to be found in Monroe’s 
‘Textbook of Education,’ Mr. Browning’s 
‘Educational Theories,’ and the various 
educational manuals representing the latest 
work on the subject. 

The age of entrance, and hence the age of 
graduation, varied widely in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Many 
instances of early graduation may be noted, 
but parallels to these might be cited from 
modern times, e.g., the case of John Keble, 
who, I believe, obtained a Double First at 
the age of eighteen. The question is still 
further complicated by the fact that both 
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graduates and undergraduates frequently 
went abroad, either travelling or staying 
at some foreign University. Chaucer’s 
“Clerk of Oxenford ”’ had his story 

Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk. 

In twelfth-century Paris there was a re- 
cognized ‘‘set’’ of such students. 

The best educational writers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries probably 
on the whole advocate a later entrance than 
usual. Brinsley advises that seventeen 
years should be the earliest age for admission. 
John Paston at nineteen was, we know, still 
at Eton; while from a mid-fourteenth- 
century work we have the following :— 

Quod resoun, in age of xx yeer 
Goo to Oxenford. 
M. Fox. 


— 
‘de 


WooOLSTHORPE: ITS DERIVATION (11S. iii. 
368).—I can contribute a small item to the 
solution of this question. It is that in the 
‘Inquisitiones post Mortem,’ vol. i. p. 167, 
‘** Belver and Woolsthorpe ”’ are mentioned 
together in 1301. This makes it probable 
that this is the place named ‘“‘ Ulfstanetorp ”’ 
in Domesday Book. It is likely that the 
other place was named from it. 

I wholly dissent from Canon Streat- 
feild’s reference of this name to Danish 
origin. He has mistaken the peculiarity 
of the Norman spelling, which frequently 
substitutes Ulf for the A.-S. Wolf. The W 
is preserved to this day, which shows that the 
name is not Norse, but English; and the 
reference to the “ wolf ”’ is extremely remote, 
viz., that English names frequently began 
with Wolf, without any mythological 
reference whatever. The whole of the argu- 
ment is very little to the purpose, and would 
hardly now find any general acceptance. 

The name evidently means ‘‘ Wolfstan’s 
thorp’’; and I see nothing peculiarly 
** Danish ”’ (as it is the fashion to say) about 
the word thorp, which is Friesic, Gothic, and 
good English as well as Scandinavian. 
Wolfstan is one of the commonest of purely 
English names ; forty-eight of them are 
on record, from A.D. 869 onwards. R 

WatrTer W. SKEAT. 


In Mr. C. Gowan Smith’s ‘ Translation 


| torp may signify the hamlet made famous 
| by the birth of Newton. It was owned 
by Walter de Aincourt, and Domesday 
records: ‘“‘The whole of the ecclesiastical 
customs and tithes....they say belong 
to the church of Grantham, as claimed by 
Bishop Osmund” (p. 254). Of Wools- 
thorpe near Colsterworth, Turnor, author 
| of the ‘ History of Grantham,’ wrote: “In 
ancient writings Wullesthorp, South Wells- 
| thorpe”’; and he seemed to be feeling for 
| an etymology when he added that it was 
'“in a beautiful little valley, in which are 
| copious wells of pure spring water ”’ (p. 157). 
| One of the sources of the Witham is in this 
parish. St. SwiITHIN. 

| CHAMNEY OR CHOLMONDELEY FAMILY 
| (11S. iii. 3, 295).—Mr. ArcHer in his note 
|on p. 3 quotes the expression “the con- 
| traction of illiterate flunkeys”’ as applied 
/to the pronunciation of ‘“ Chumley or 
Chulmley.”” In a will of Richard, 1521, 
his brother Roger is written Cholmley, while 
Richard is Chomley of Chomley. Surely 
there can be little of the “illiterate flunkey’s ”” 
pronunciation in the difference between 
Chumley and Chomley. 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


Peter DE Wint (11 S. iii. 368).—Mr. 
Payne of Pawsey & Payne, art dealers, 
1, Bury Street, King Street, S.W., could 
probably either lend or procure a copy of 
the catalogue of the exhibition at Vokins’s. 
Mr. Payne was for a long period with the 
now extinct firm of Vokins. I have the 
catalogue of Peter de Wint’s works sold at 
Christie’s in May, 1850. The five days’ sale 
of 493 lots realized only 2,364l. 7s. 6d. 

W. RosBerts. 





Portrait IN Pirtr GALLERY: JUSTUS 
SUSTERMANS (11 S§. iii. 267, 314).—For two 
examples of portraits by this powerful 
artist I would refer Mr. J. B. WAINEWRIGHT 
to the portraits belonging to Col. G. L. 
Holford, of a man and of a lady, exhibited 
in the exhibition of Old Masters at Burlington 
House in 1908; and I would direct his 
attention especially to the fine portrait of 
the man. W. H. QUARRELL. 





of that Portion of Domesday Book which 
relates to Lincolnshire,’ &c., Vlestanetorp | 
and Westorp are alike rendered Wools- | 
thorpe. I think Vlestanetorp probably 
refers to Woolsthorpe-by-Belvoir, because | 
it occurs when the scribe is setting down the | 
list of the lands owned by Robert de Todeni, 

who was the builder of Belvoir Castle. Wes- | 


‘THE CHURCHES OF YORKSHIRE’ (11 8. 
iii. 366).—When this was issued in parts in 
1855, a statement was made at the end of 
‘Patrington’ and ‘Skirlaugh’ (at least) that 
those were written by the Rev. G. A. Poole. 
He was assisted in this and in other works 
by Mr. John West Hugall, architect, of 
Pontefract. W. C. B. 
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Potes on Books, Kc. 


The Correspondence of Jonathan _ Swift, D.D. 
Edited by F. Elrington Ball. With an Intro- 
duction by the Very Rev. H. Bernard. 
Vol. I. (Bell & Sons.) 


THE fine scholar who was to have edited these 
volumes, Mr. Litton Falkiner, died within a year 
of taking up the task, and his friend Mr. Elrington 
Ball in publishing this first instalment pays a 
tribute to his qualities. No one else could have 


carried on the work better than Mr. Ball, and the | 


edition is sure to take a permanent place as a 


piece of careful and thorough work on which | 


no zeal has been spared. The most trustwcrthy 
versions have been followed, and the text has been 
so far modernized as to be easily read. This 


seems to us a sensible proceeding, and far pre- | 


ferable to the pedantry which preserves even 
obvious misprints and miswritings as if they had 
something sacred about them. 

Further, from several sources, as Dean Ber- 
nard’s Introduction explains, there is “‘ a wealth 
of fresh material’’ which puts this edition far 
ahead of its predecessors. Letters to, as well as 
from, Swift, ¢.g., correspondence between him and 
Archbishop King now first printed in full—clear 
up points that were obscure, and the abundant 
and learned annotation puts the reader in the way 
to understand Swift, as far as that great and dark 
man can be understood, and to follow him through 
the vicissitudes of his career, which began for 
writing purposes with elaborate and generally 
lifeless verse. c is 

Dean Bernard deals once again with Swift’s 
relations to Stella and Vanessa, but the new 
scraps of evidence and inference seem to us to 
come to very little. He gives a judicious sum- 
mary of the contents of the letters, and says in 
defence of Swift all that can be urged, admitting 
that sometimes his behaviour was _ beyond 
excuse. 

Swift, he adds, knew himself early as a master 
of prose; consequently he wrote in a studied 
rather than a careless style; but he cannot, we 
think, be numbered among the really great letter- 
writers. He did not love his fellow man enough 
for that, though he appears at his best in_ his 
correspondence with that kindly friend Dr. John 
Arbuthnot. At his worst he is coarse and scurri- 
lous almost to the extent of mania. His raillery 
seems rather heavy as a rule, and is nowhere equal 
to the ‘Journal to Stella.’ Literary allusions 
are not so numerous as might be expected, though 
Swift loves his tagof Latin. Questions of money 
and preferment are prominent, and there is, 
of course, abundant comment on the politics 
of theday. Swift’s style differs when he addresses 
different correspondents ; but this is so constant 
a feature in the letters of any man of talent that 
it can hardly be regarded as remarkable. 

There are some illustrations, all to the point, 
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| A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English 

Tanguage. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 
| New and Corrected Impression. (Oxford, 

Clarendon Press.) 

THIs admirable work is of a convenient size, and 
will occupy no more space in the shelf than the 
average single volume of poetical works. It is 
the concentrated essence of years of study and 
research in the English language, and we need 
say no more, since Prof. Skeat’s reputation is 
| worldwide, except that he is continually revising 
and improving this and his larger Dictionary 
with a zeal which is, perhaps, more Teutonic than 
English. 

Every one who is fond of reading, and, we may 
add, of writing, ought to add to his pleasure by 
keeping this little work at least, if he cannot 
afford the bigger Dictionary, for constant con- 
sultation. The ordinary man remains hopelessly 
| ignorant of the elements of English philology, 
and the average journalist is not much better, 
repeating false notions long since disproved 
through mere laziness or reliance on the facetious 
and rejoicing ignorance of careless predecessurs. 

We hope for a higher standard of English in 
days when a book like this can be had for five 
shillings. 


Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes. By 
Lina Eckenstein. (Duckworth & Co.) 
THIS reissue appears in ‘‘ The Readers’ Library,’’ 
an excellent series of copyright volumes, and 
is well worth its place. The contents of the book 
cover a much wider range than the nursery rimes 
of the title, including such themes as ‘ The Game 
of ‘“‘ Sally Waters,” ’ ‘ Custom Rhymes,’ ‘ Cumu- 
lative Pieces,’ ‘ Sacrificial Hunting,’ and ‘ Bird 
Sacrifice.’ : 
The whole subject is one of special interest 
to ourselves, and the references to ‘ N. * 
might easily be increased. The author, 
however, gives enough attention to sources to 
stimulate further inquiry, and her collection 
should be very suggestive in that way. Thus 
the game of ‘Sally Waters’ may hold a far-off 
reminisceace of Sul, the goddess of the waters of 
| Bath. 
| At the end is a ‘List of Foreign Collections.’ 
|in which it is somewhat odd to find ‘N. & Q.’ 
| included. If there is another edition, the author 
should add a list of native works worth con- 
sulting, such as Dr. Tylor’s great book on ‘ Primi- 
| tive Culture.’ 


; Mr. ALBERT MATTHEWS has sent us an interest 
|ing pamphlet on Sir Matthew and Lady Hol- 
| worthy, reprinted from the publications of The 
| Colonial Society of Massachusetts. This paper 
| came out of a correspondence in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and 
is a pleasant evidence of the ties which bring 
scholars together. 

Sir Matthew was a benefactor of Harvard 
| College, giving 1,0007. by his will in 1677, and 
| there are reproductions here of attractive por- 
| traits of him and his wife by Lely, now preserved 








|} at Harvard. Incidentally we read of lotteries, 


1 vet-up of the volume is excellent. | allowed as being for the benefit cf Harvard ; an 
It phew pages! 7 - many libraries, for it will | English pirate who did good business on the coasts 
supersede all other editions as the standard | of Ireland and the West of England; and two 


collection. We congratulate Mr. Ball, if we, too, | neighbours of Pepys. The whole account is a 


may use a Latin tag in this present age, on justi- | good specimen of the careful erudition of Mr. 
fying Virgil’s maxim, 
alter.” 


‘Primo avulso, non deficit | Matthews, which adds so much of value to our 
| columns. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—May. 


Messrs. WILLIAM GEORGE’s Sons of Bristol 
devote Part 325 of their Library Supply Lists 
to the Discovery, Exploration, History, and 
Description of Life, Travel, War, and Sport in 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. There are 
nearly nine hundred items, and most modern 
writers and travellers are represented. We 
meet with W. F. Ainsworth and the Euphrates 
expedition, Beke’s ‘Abyssinia,’ Belcher’s Voyages, 
Brackenbury’s ‘Ashanti War,’ Dalzel’s ‘ Dahomey,’ 
Dupuis’s ‘ Ashantee,’ ‘ Eastern Persia, Boundary 
Commission,’ with finely coloured plates, Harcus’s 
‘South Australia,’ Catlin’s ‘ North America,’ 
Schuyler’s ‘ Turkistan,’ &c. 


Messrs. Myers & Co.’s Catalogue 168 is devoted 
to Finely Engraved and Rare Portraits, of which 
there are nearly five hundred. Wenote Abernethy, 
Beckford, Rosa Bonheur, Brunel, George Canning 


“Sold by Alexander Browne at the blew 
balcony in Little Queen Street,” 77. 7s.). Thereare 
portraits after Gainsborough and Reynolds. Other 
portraits include Faraday, Benjamin Franklin, 
Oliver Goldsmith, and George Herbert, besides one 
of Madame Middleton, a lady of great beauty who 
attracted the particular notice of Grammont, a 
choice and rare mezzotint by Tompson, 7/. 7s. 
Theatrical portraits include John Mills, Michael 
Mohun, Kemble, Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Miss 
Linley, and her brother, and many others. On 
the cover of the Catalogue Messrs. Myers offer the 
complete set of 74 original drawings by the late 
Herbert Railton to illustrate Tristram’s ‘ Moated 
Houses.’ 

Messrs. William Smith & Son of Reading 
send Catalogue 21, New Series, containing Brad- 
ford’s ‘ Portugal,’ 53 beautiful coloured plates, 
1809-10. folio, new half-calf, 37. 10s.; Acker- 
mann’s ‘ Oxford,’ 2 vols., royal 4to, half-morocco, 
1814. 127. 12s., and ‘ Westminster,’ 2 vols., 
royal 4to, half-morocco, 1812 4/. 18s. 6d.: a 
large-paper La Fontaine. the sumptuous edition 
with Oudry’s plates after Cochin and others, 
4 volse., folio. full calf extra, Paris, 1755-9. 
131. 13s.; and Moggridge’s ‘ Flora of Mentone,’ 
99 coloured plates, 1874, 2/. 8s. Motorists may 
be glad to know of a cheap set of The Car, 27 vols., 
cloth (except last 3 in numbers), 1902-9, 21. 2s. 
(cost 221.). Repton’s ‘ Landscape Gardening, 
with the 16 coloured plates, oblong folio, new 
half-calf, 1794, is 71. 7s. ; and Wedmore’s ‘ Turner 
and Ruskin,’ Edition de Luxe, hand-made paner, 
2 vols., folio, as new, 1900, 67. 6s. (published at 
157. 15s.). There are works under Antiquarian 
and Topographical. A sect of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 10 vols., contemporary calf, 1750, is 
21. 2s. There are some chapbooks, and works 
on criminology and prison life. Many works will 
be found under Napoleon and the French Revo- 
lution. Shakespeare items include Boydell’s 
edition, 9 vols., folio, 1802, 5/. 5s. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons of Liverpool 
send Catalogue CCCCXXI. Under Armour is a 
fine set of Meyrick, 3 vols., folio, original half- 
morocco, 1824, 101. 10s. There are a number 
of beautiful roval and armorial bindings. The 
first edition of Bunbury’s caricatures, with all the 
plates cleverly coloured by hand, 1787, is 51. 5s. 








| Child).—The 


There are many works under Beautiful Wood 
Engravings. The first edition of Vecellio’s 
well-known work on costume, crimson levant, 
1590, is 101. 10s. There are some choice Cruik- 
shanks. Under Devonshire is Polwhele’s ‘ His- 
tory,’ further illustrated by 162 coats of arms, 
russia by Riviére, folio, 1793-1806, 271. The 
items under Dickens include the scarce ‘ Sketches 
by Boz,’ 1839, 5l.; and first editions of ‘ Bleak 
House,’ ‘ Little Dorrit,’ and others. Under 
Early Printing is John of Salisbury’s ‘ Poly- 
craticus,’ in choice state, circa 1472-6, small folio, 
brown levant by Leighton, 167. Under Early 
Woodcuts is Ludolphus de Saxonia, ‘Le Grant 
Vita Christi,’ translated from the Latin into French 
by Lemenand, beautifully printed in Gothic 


| type, and illustrated with full-page woodcuts, 


4 parts in 2 vols., folio, full bound in brown 


| morocco super-extra, a tall copy, Paris, circa 


1500, 527. 10s. This work is so rare that no 


| copy is in the British Museum or in the Spencer 


(afine proof mezzotint), Byron (a brilliant lettered | Library, nor is this edition mentioned by Hain. 


proof), and Charles II. (a very fine impression, | 


The first edition of Fletcher's ‘ Purple Island,’ a 
fine copy, dark-blue morocco, 1633, is 101. 10s. 
Izaak Walton quotes this work, it will be re- 
membered, in his ‘ Angler.’ There are entries 
under French Literature and German Literature. 
Under Hakluyt is the first complete edition, 
black-letter, a beautiful copy, and containing 
the rare original issue of the suppressed voyage 
to Cadiz, 1598-1600, small folio, 457. Among 
Mill’s works is the complete series of ‘ Disserta- 
tions and Discussions,’ 4 vols., original cloth, 
uncut, scarce, 1867-75, 4/. 4s. A complete set 
of the Library Edition of G. P. R. James’s 
novels, original cloth, 1844-9, is 14/. 14s.; and 
Burton’s ‘ Leicestershire,’ russia, 1622, 61. 6s. 
Under London is a fine copy of Lysons’s ‘ En- 
virons,’ also the Supplement and the companion 
volume, together 6 vols., large paper, extended to 
9 vols. by 345 old engravings and original water- 
colour drawings, 1792-1811, 327. There are works 
of the Plantin Press, and the first edition of 
Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses’ with the plates by 
Lebrun and others. Works under Scotland 
include Allan Cunningham’s copy, extra-illus- 
trated, of Chalmers’s ‘ Caledonia.’ Under Surrey 
is Manning and Bray’s ‘ History,’ further illus- 
trated by 340 coats cf arms, 3 vols., folio, full 
levant by Bedford, 1804-14, 55/. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Ep1ToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


S. S. B.—Forwarded. 

Ext Sottero, Eagle Pass, Texas (‘‘ Kid” = 
great Oxford Dictionary says: 
* Originally low slang, but of late frequent in 
familiar speech.”” The former use is illustrated 
from Massinger (1559) and D’Urfey (1690); the 
latter from Lord Shaftesbury’s ‘ Journal’ (1841). 











